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3. From the committee on names of officers of the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year : 

Franklin Carter, President — President of Williams College. 
A. M. Elliott. Secretary, Johns Hopkins University. 
Henry A. Todd, Treasurer, Johns Hopkins University. 

executive council: 
The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Ex-Officio. 
T. Whiting Bancroft, Brown University, R. I. 
Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard College, Mass. 
Bernard F. O'Connor, Columbia College, N. Y 
Alcee Fortier, Tulane University of Louisiana, La. 
Sylvester Primer, Charleston College, S.C. 
J. M. Garnett, University of Virginia, Va. 
James M. Hart, University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edward L. Walter, University of Michigan. 
J. K. Newton, Oberlin College, Ohio. 

editorial .committee: 
H. C. G. Brandt, Hamilton College, N. Y. 
Jas. A. Harrison, Washington and Lee University, Va. 

which was accepted, and the members therein named were 
unanimously appointed on motion of Prof. Hewett. 
Prof. Sylvester Primer then read a paper on 

10. "Adjectival and Adverbial Relations ; their Influence 
upon the Government of the Verb." 

The writer begins his article with the statement that the logical fac- 
titive is most perfectly expressed by the adjective, which, on account 
of its close functional relation to the adverb, is often replaced by the 
latter, an exchange easily explained when we consider that a modifier 
often performs a double function in serving both as an attribute of the 
passive object and qualifying the verbal idea. This double functional 
duty forms the very essence of the factitive and causes the vacilation 
and uncertainty in deciding whether the verbal or substantival idea 
should be modified. Wherever the modifier affects both elements, 
the inflectional languages usually employ the neuter of the adjective 
and this adverbio-adjectival modification, together with the vague- 
ness of the boundary between the adverbial and adjectival ideas, ex- 
plains in part the use of the adverb as factitive. The difficulty experi- 
enced in explaining this modification is that it is neither wholly attri- 
butive, nor yet predicative-attributive, nor adverbial, but compound 
in nature wherein the adjective produces a more intense effect upon 
the verbal idea than the adverb. 
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The analysis of a thought shows two elements, the one expressing 
an essence existing as an object cognizable by the senses or intellect, 
the other an essence as an object, but in a state of activity, hence sub- 
ject to conjugation. The infinitive, participial noun, gerund and su- 
pine show the near relation of the verb and noun. The verb ex- 
presses "what is passing in time,'' the noun " exists at an indivisible 
moment." The adjective from its very nature of "dormant verb," 
in which the idea of action lies in germ, but is not conveyed to the 
senses or intellect, stands in close relation to both, is in the transitory 
state between the object in action to the object without action. (The 
difference between the adjective, verb and substantive was exempli- 
fied by Jlumen rapidum, Jlumen rapit, and torrens, all expressing the 
same idea of a rushing stream). The adjective has only subjective ex- 
istence, existence freed from action, but yet containing the idea of 
dormant activity which gives the idea of permanency to the quality ex- 
pressed while the verbal activity is transitory. Hence the adjective 
can perform the function of the verba! idea (in the predicate with the 
verbum substantivum) and modify at the same time the substantival 
idea. The origin of the adverb as petrified forms of cases (accusative, 
genitive, ablative) shows that the relation of the adverb to the predi- 
cate is one of remoter complement and serves to strengthen the pre- 
dicative idea by furnishing the substantival element wanting in many 
verbs. Since, therefore, both adjective and adverb unite with the 
verb to complete the predicative idea, their functions often encroach 
upon each other, though there is always a shade of difference between 
the two modifications; the adjective gives permanency to the action 
of the verb, while itself chrystallizing into the non-action of the noun 
and differs from both verb and noun in expressing a quality, not an 
essence; the effect of the adverb is transitory, not extending beyond 
the one single action. This may be seen in "And slow and sure 
comes up the golden year" (Tennys.); 'Y/<?<rr shone the skies" (Thorns. 
Spring). The choice of modifiers is often optional, but with that 
class of verbs of which the vital principle is the same as that expressed 
by the middle voice, in which the activity exerts itself only for the 
benefit of the subject, or in which the agent of the action and the ob- 
ject on which the action is exerted, stand in closer relation to each 
other, naturally require the adjective as modifier; as, he fell ill, he 
looks pale, etc. Here the verbal idea is strengthened by the latent 
verbal essence of the adjective and the substantival element of the 
adjective becomes the attribute of the subject. Logically speaking it 
is the comprehensive thought expressed by the unity of the substan- 
tival and verbal elements that is to be modified, for which function 
language has produced no grammitical form, one language inclining 
to the adjective, anothei to the adverb. Though this modification is 
not subject to exact grammatical explanations, it is capable of philo- 
sophical analysis. In the sentence, the rose smells sweet, the adjective 
sweet conveys to the mind, on the one hand, the abstract quality of 
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sweetness exhaling from the rose, which we call objective knowledge; 
and, on the other hand, the sensation of sweetness produced on the 
organ of smell, which we call subjective knowledge ; the former is per- 
ception, the latter sensation. But objective knowledge can only be 
the essence without motion, while subjective knowledge, as embod- 
ied in the effect produced, must be expressed by the essence in mo- 
tion. Sweet, when considered as an odor felt, is subjective and na- 
turally belongs to the verbal idea, but, when considered as a quality 
in the rose discerned by the sense of smell, it is objective and re- 
lates to the substantival idea. These two ideas of objective and sub- 
jective knowledge are, however, never kept distinct.even in the mind, 
much less in language, hence the difficulty of affecting the one with- 
out at the same time affecting the other. In whomever the faculty of 
cognition is most active, for him the adjective would be the appropri- 
ate modifier ; but in whomever the faculty of sensation predominates, 
he would choose the adverb. Authority soon settled in each lan- 
guage either for the one or the other modifier. 

In the second part, the writer discusses the construction after com- 
pounds formed by verbs and the factitive adjective, or the adverb. 
The fondness of the Greek language for the accusative leads to the 
use of this case after compounds like xotr.Tv nccnd river where in other 
languages we might find the dative of advantage or disadvantage; 
yet the construction will here depend upon the nature of the verbal 
idea expressed by these compounds. If the personal object be the 
limit of the activity, then the accusative is the appropriate case; but 
if the activity only tend toward the personal object, or the relation is 
only one of nearness in space, or of advantage or disadvantage, the 
relation must be expressed by the dative. 

After a short discussion of the verbum substantivum employed in 
the sense of existence, state, or being, with adverbs, the construction 
after compounds of this verb with nouns (the whole used impersonally 
and governing the personal accusative or dative) was considered. 
Such compounds in Gothic and O. H. G. govern the accusative of the 
person; as, mih istkara, O. H. G. tnih istwunter, etc., and the genitive 
of the thing, just as in Latin after impersonal verbs. In such imper- 
sonal constructions the real logical subject is the personal accusative 
or dative. The explanation of this construction lies in the philosoph- 
ical fact that in es hungert mich, the objective cognition (abstract 
hunger) and subjective sensation (the feeling of hunger affecting the 
personal object or logical subject) serve, in the former sense, as sub- 
ject of the thought, and in the latter sense, as verb, while both re- 
fer solely to the personal object ; hence the subjective force of 
the whole thought, best seen, perhaps, when expressed in other 
words ; as, I feel hunger working within me, hunger has me, hunger 
possesses me. Expressions like es beliebt mir, mi hi licet, which ex- 
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press the relation of a moral possibility or necessity are like the above 
in that the personal dative (or accusative) is the logical subject, but 
differ in having a grammatical subject expressed in a clause, or other- 
wise. But these compounds of the verbum substantivum with nouns 
also govern the dative, as mir ist no/A, and this latter construction 
has driven out the accusative. Compounds of the verbum substanti- 
vum and adverbs usually govern the dative, but are too frequent in 
German to require special mention. The adverb compounded with 
thun and machen differs only in so far from compounds of the adverb 
and sein that with them the action is made prominent, while with sein 
the state, or condition, or being, is more especially qualified, a con- 
struction found in Greek with Zx flv and the adverb, and in Latin with 
habere and the adverb, though here never the personal dative. In 
all these instances the verb has become neuter and is preferred to the 
verbum substantivum in order to give emphasis to the expression. 

Prof. Elliott presented the next communication by Prof. Alc€e 
Fortier, of Tulane University of Louisiana, on 

ii. "The French Language in Louisiana, and the Negro- 
French Dialect." 

I. 

The descendants of the French in the colonies have retained the 
language of the mother country even down to the fifth and sixth 
generations. The Canadians may be taken as an example. 

In the colony of Louisiana the immigrants generally belonged to a 
good class of society, and their language was pure and elegant. 
The Louisianians were very much attached to France and, even after 
their colony had been given to Spain, French continued to be the 
language of the people, and Spanish was only the official tongue. 

When Louisiana became a part of the United States, the inhabi- 
tants soon came to love their new country, but they kept religiously 
the speech of their fathers. For about forty years after the cession, 
both French and English were spoken in the Legislature of the State, 
and in the courts of justice, and regular interpreters had to be ap- 
pointed for the transaction of business. To this day, the laws are 
published in the two languages. 

The Creoles of Louisiana generally speak very good French and 
their pronunciation is remarkably free from any provincial accent. 
There are .several causes for the purity of the French language in 
Louisiana: Immigration from France continued for a longtime; a 
great number of exiles came from the French Antilles, and during the 
old regime almost all young men of rich families were educated in 
France. 



